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THE INHERITANCE OF THE AUTHORIZED 
BIBLE OF 1611 



ROBERT GRENVILLE ARMSTRONG 

Amherst, Mass. 



The anniversary of the occurrence of any great event produces, 
for the time being at least, more thought and study relative to the 
event. This has been true in the recent, and still continued, cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the Authorized Version of the 
English Bible. Many valuable papers have been given to the 
public. The secular as well as the ecclesiastical press has de- 
voted much space to the extolling of this beloved Book. 

During the past few months the Version of 1611 has been vari- 
ously termed a "translation" and a "revision." One might well 
ask which it is. Is it a translation of the mother tongues of its 
writers, or is it a revision of former translators ? In the words of 
the Revisers themselves in the admirable Preface to the version : 

Truly (good Christian Reader) wee neuer thought from the beginning, 
that we should neede to make a new Translation, nor yet to make of a bad one 
a good one, (for then the imputation of Sixtus had bene true in some sort, that 
our people had bene fed with gall of Dragons instead of wine, with whey instead 
of milke;) but to make a good one better, or out of many good ones, one prin- 
cipall good one, not justly to be excepted against; that hath bene our indeauour, 
that our marke 

We cannot say that the work was entirely a translation nor 
that it was entirely a revision. It was both. The committee 
retained the best phraseology of previous years if it did not vio- 
late the original. In their own words again from the Preface: 

And to the same effect say wee, that we are so farre off from condemning 
any of their labours that traueiled before vs in this kinde, either in this land 
or beyond sea, either in King Henries time, or King Edwards (if there were 
any translation, or correction of a translation in his time) or Queen Elizabeth's 
of euer-renouned memorie, that we acknowledge them to haue beene raised 
vp of God, for the building and furnishing of his Church, and that they deserue 
to be had of vs and of posteritie in euerlasting remembrance. 
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And again, farther on in the Preface: 

By this meanes it commeth to passe, that whatsoever is sound alreadie 
(and all is sound for substance, in one or other of our editions, and the worst 
of ours farre better then their autentike vulgar) and same will shine as gold 
more brightly, being rubbed and polished; also, if any thing be halting, or 
superfluous, or not so agreeable to the originall, the same may bee corrected, 
and the trueth set in place. 

In this work of revision they used all available material. "Nei- 
ther did wee thinke much to consult the Translators or Commen- 
tators, Chaldee, Hebrewe, Syrian, Greeke, or Latine, no, nor the 
Spanish, French, Italian, or Dutch." (The "Dutch" undoubtedly 
refers to the Bible of Luther.) Seldon gives us a bit of insight 
into their method of work in his Table Talk: 

The translation in King James's time took an excellent way. That part 
of the Bible was given to him who was most excellent in such a tongue (as the 
Apocrypha to Andrew Downs); and then they met to-gether and read the 
translation, the rest holding in their hands some Bible, either of the learned 
tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, etc.; if they found any fault they spoke; 
if not he read on. 

The work thus spoken of must have been that of the select com- 
mittee who reviewed the whole labor of the six companies. Again 
in the Preface we find these words of indebtedness to those who 
had translated before: 

Yet for all that, as nothing is begun and perfited at the same time, and the 
later thoughts are thought to be the wiser: so, if we, building vpon their foun- 
dation that went before vs, and being holpen by their labours, doe endeuour to 
make that better which they left so good; no man, we are sure, hath cause to 
mislike vs; they, we perswade our selues, if they were aliue, would thanke vs. 

Hence we see that the Revisers themselves acknowledge the help 
that they received from previous translations and revisions. 
Of their use of the original tongues they speak as follows : 

If you aske what they had before them, truely it was the Hebrew text of 
the Olde Testament, the Greeke of the New. These are the two golden pipes, 
or rather conduits, where through the oliue branches emptie themselues into 
thegolde. Saint Augustine calleth them precedent, or originall tongues; Saint 
Hierome, fountaines. The same Saint Hierome affirmeth, and Gratian 
hath not spared to put it into his Decree, That, as the credit of the olde 
Bookes (he meaneth of the Old Testament) is to be tryed by the Hebrew 
Volumes, so of the New by the Greeke tongue, he meaneth by the originall 
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Greeke. If trueth be to be tried by these tongues, then whence should a trans- 
lation be made, but out of them? These tongues therefore, the Scriptures 
wee say in those tongues, wee set before vs to translate, being the tongues 
wherein God was pleased to speake to his Church by his Prophets and Apostles. 

From this it is clear that due importance was laid on the original 
tongues of the book on which they worked. They saw in them 
the true source of the work. They recognized themselves as trans- 
lators, but they also saw that it was a justified function of theirs 
to take the best of those who had gone before, provided that it was 
true to the sense of the original. 

What, then, has been the inheritance of the Authorized Version 
from the English Bibles of earlier days ? It would require volumes 
to trace each phrase, verse, or idiom, but an insight of what the 
translators owed to preceding work may be gained by a few 
examples and comparisons. 

Wycliff is known as one of the earliest of the translators of the 
Bible. The work on the Bible at that time bears his name at least, 
whether or not he translated it himself. This early version from 
the Latin Vulgate has been highly praised as being the foundation of 
the phraseology of biblical English since. And it has had a tremen- 
dous molding power over the whole use of the language. Many 
terse Saxon phrases have been borrowed from Wycliff as well as 
several Latin words ending in -ation. "Strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way" is so rendered in Wycliff, and "The deep things 
of God" comes from him. When we modernize the spelling of 
Wycliff it reveals to us many familiar passages. When read aloud 
his text does not sound very different from the Authorized Version. 
The familiar beatitudes taken from the Wycliff Version will serve 
to show the similarities of phraseology: 

And Jhesus seynge the peple, went up into an hil; and whanne he was 
sett, his disciplis camen to him. And he openyde his mouthe, and taughte 
hem; and seide, Blessid be pore men in spirit; for the kyngdom of hevenes 
is herun. Blessid ben mylde men; for thei schulen weelde the erthe. Blessid 
ben thei that mournen; for thei schal be coumfortid. Blessid be thei that 
hungren and thirsten rightwisnesse; for thei schal be fulfilled. Blessid ben 
merciful men; for thei schul gete mercy. Blessid ben thei that ben of clene 
herte; for thei schulen se god. Blessid ben pesible men; for thei schulen be 
clepid goddis children. Blessid ben thei that suffren persecucion for right- 
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wisness: for the kyngdom of hevenes is hern. Ye schul be blessid whanne 
men schule curse you, and schule pursue you; and schule seye al yvel agens 
you liynge for me. Joie ye and be ye glade; for your meede is plenteous in 
hevenes; for so thei han pursued also prophetis that weren bifore you. 

It is interesting to note that the Wycliff, the Rheims, and the 
Authorized use the word "charity" in I Cor., chap. 13, while 
Tyndale, the Genevan, and the Revision of 1884 use the word 
"love." Dr. Richard Storrs, in an address delivered on the five- 
hundreth anniversary of the time of Wycliff, pays the following 
tribute to him: 

It is true that what Mr. Marsh elsewhere calls "the sacred and religious 
dialect" which has continued the language of devotion and of Scriptural trans- 
lation to the present day, was first established in England by the Wycliffite 
Version; and what Mr. Froude has characterized as the peculiar genius, of 
mingled tenderness and majesty, of Saxon simplicity and preternatural gran- 
deur, which breathes through the latest translation, had its example, and partly 
its source, in the earliest. 

The successor of Wycliff. was William Tyndale, a master trans- 
lator. He followed the method of work later carried on by the 
committee of fifty-four appointed by King James. He translated 
the Bible from the original tongues, but did not disdain to use 
other helps. He made good use of the Latin Vulgate, the German 
Bible of Luther, and other existing commentaries and translations. 
In the words of Spalatin, taken from his Table Talk: 

This work was translated by an Englishman, who was staying there with 
two of his countrymen, and who was so learned in seven languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, and French, that, whichever he spoke, 
you would think it his native tongue. 

The result of Tyndale's painstaking work was a Bible, the dic- 
tion of which was to dominate the Authorized Version of 161 1. 
Professor Albert S. Cook, writing in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, says : 

It is agreed on all hands that the English of the Authorized Version is, 
in essentials, that of Tyndale. Minor modifications were made by translators 
and revisers for the next eighty years or so ; but, speaking broadly, the Author- 
ized Version is Tyndale's. 

A study of his text, a comparison of it with the same text in the 
Authorized Version prove that, in a great measure, the latter has 
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been taken from the former. Almost any passage would suffice to 
prove this point. I Cor. 15:51-53 will do: 

Beholde I shewe you a mystery. We shall not all slepe; but we shall be 
chaunged, and that in a moment, and in the twinclinge of an eye, at the sounde 
of the last trompe. For the trompe shall blowe, and the deed shall ryse incor- 
ruptible, and we shalbe chaunged. For this corruptible must put on incorrupti- 
bilite; and this mortall must put on immortalite. 

It has been computed that nine-tenths of Tyndale's work has 
been retained in I John, that five-sixths of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is his also. The proportions are similar in all parts of 
the New Testament, and as far in the Old Testament as Tyndale 
had time to translate. Such an influence is indeed a tribute to the 
man who worked in obscurity, who sacrificed his home-land, who 
suffered martyrdom that "a boy that driveth the plough" might 
know the Scriptures. "He gave the language fixity, volubleness, 
grace, beauty, simplicity, and directness." 

But we must hasten along our path of the translators and revis- 
ers. The next scholar who was to influence the Authorized Version 
by the work that he did was a contemporary of Tyndale, Miles 
Coverdale. He was not a translator in the true sense of the word. 
He could direct the work of others, and he had extraordinary skill 
as an editor. As such he utilized the work of Tyndale and of vari- 
ous translations in Latin and German. He had the support of 
powerful men in his own country, however, a fact that allowed him 
to carry on his work under more favorable circumstances. His 
influence on the Bible of 161 1 is not as marked as that of Tyndale's 
as far as extended passages are concerned, but it is very great in 
respect to apt phraseologies, turns, renderings, etc. He is typified 
by his phrases "tender mercies," "loving kindness," and the like. 
Lacking the rugged strength of Tyndale, he has the grace and charm 
of a milder spirit. How smoothly his sentences flow is seen especially 
in his translation of the Psalms. A good example of his style is the 
Twenty-third Psalm: 

The Lorde is my shepherde, I can want nothinge. 

He fedeth me in a greene pasture and ledeth me to a fresh water. 

He quickeneth my soule and bringeth me forth in the waye of rightuous- 
ness for his names sake. 

Though I shulde walke now in the valley of the shadowe of death, yet I 
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feare no euell, for thou art with me; thy staff e and thy shepe-hoke comfort 
me. 

Thou preparest a table before me agaynst mine enemies; thou anoyntest 
my heade with oyle, and fyllest my cuppe fulle. 

Oh let thy louing kyndness and mercy folowe me all the dayes off my life 
that I maye dwell in the house off the Lorde for euer. 

Taverner's Bible, published about 1539, had only a slight effect 
on the Authorized Version. The most familiar passages retained 
by the Revisers are: "because of their unbelief"; "ninety and 
nine"; "lodged"; "passover"; and "parables." 

The Genevan Bible, the work of several men who had fled to 
the Continent for refuge, was a scholarly piece of work which also 
influenced the Authorized Version perceptibly. Its pure English, 
its accuracy, and its terseness commended itself to the people. It 
became a most popular version of the Scriptures. It bequeathed 
its scholarly nature to the Authorized Version. If we take the 
Lord's Prayer as an example of the work we shall see a marked 
similarity : 

After this manner therefore pray ye. Our Father which art in heauen, 
halowed be thy Name. 

Thy Kingdome come, Thy wil be done euen in earth as it is in heauen. 

Giue vs this day our daily bread. 

And forgive vs our dettes, as we also forgiue our detters. 

And lead vs not into tentation, but deliuer vs from euil; for thine is the 
kingdome, and the power, and the glorie for euer. Amen. 

The so-called Bishops' Bible was inspired by the success of the 
Genevan Bible, which was closely followed. Archbishop Parker 
objected to the controversial notes of the former and therefore 
appointed a committee of eight to revise the Great Bible. But it 
did not correct the faults of its predecessors and was cumbersome, 
costly, unscholarly, ill-suited to the public, and poorly edited. It 
was therefore without effect on the King James Version. 

One Bible — the Douai — which influenced the Authorized Version 
has not yet been mentioned. This work was done by Catholic 
scholars to offset the results of the English translations of other 
sects. It is strongly Latin in its phraseology, oftentimes approach- 
ing incomprehensibility. But from it the Authorized Version 
borrowed several phrases, among which we find "blessed," 
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"decease, " " upbraidethnot, " "hymn, " " reprobate, " "impenitent," 
"confess" for "acknowledge," and others. 

It has not been my purpose to examine exhaustively all the 
material incorporated in the Authorized Version from its prede- 
cessors. I think it has been shown with sufficient clearness that 
the men who labored on the Bible under the command of King 
James were in the main revisers of the work of Tyndale who trans- 
lated from the original tongues. He was influenced by the diction 
of Wycliff. It is a misnomer to term the Authorized Version of 
the English Bible a translation. But to make such a statement 
does not cast disparagement on the men who labored in its behalf. 
Probably their work would not have attained the hold it has on 
the English people of today had they made a new translation. 
Their task was a larger one. They were molding a standard for 
the English language. To secure the best diction, the fittest termi- 
nology, the clearest expression was more than the work of a trans- 
lator. They had back of them translations, of other men. They 
went over these former translations, diligently comparing them with 
the original tongues to detect any mistakes of translating, and 
choosing for their own volume the choicest and best of all who had 
gone before. Taking these bits from here and there, maybe whole 
chapters in some cases, they carefully corrected, compiled, and 
edited the whole. The result is, in the words of Professor John 
F. Genung (in the Biblical World for April, 191 1) that, 

it is not only a classic, it is the English classic par excellence, true to the genius 
of English speech and life; and it is as truly a folk's book as if it were a book 
of the passing year and not a classic at all. For language and literature alike 
it stands pre-eminent as the great clearing-house of idea and phrase, of story 
and figure, of thought literal and symbolic, the comrade of all ranks of mind 
from humblest to highest. 

Note. — Among recent helpful books bearing on this subject may be mentioned: 
Alfred W. Pollard, Records of the English Bible, Oxford, ion; The Cambridge History 
of English Literature, III, IV, Cambridge, 1909; James Gairdner, Lollardy and the 
Reformation, 3 vols., London, 1910-n. 



